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exaggerated, was at least something good and new,
was now in course of development out of the club
and coffee-house regime. Pope's intimate acquaint-
ance with Atterbury, Oxford, Bolingbroke, Lady
Mary Wortley Montagu, and the rest, during the
years of his residence at Twickenham, raised him
as much above * Grub-Street' as Johnson, the son
of a Lichfield bookseller, raised ' Grub-Street'
above itself by his sturdy refusal of patronage,
and his undeviating loyalty to the standard of
a self-made literary career.

It was the aristocratic influence which produced
Pope's elaborate trifle The Rape of the Lock (1712,
revised 1714). It was the booksellers' influence
which produced his version of The Iliad in English
heroic verse (1715-1720), his edition of Shakespeare
for Tonson, and his Odyssey (1725-26). It was the
conflict between these two influences which pro-
duced The Dunciad (1712, 1729, 1735, 1742), a
kind of life-companion to the poet, in which he
included some of his best and worst verse; and,
finally, it was Bolingbroke's influence which in-
spired (1733) the Essay on Man and the four Moral
Essays, in which he attempted to represent in the
classical verse of his age the philosophic propriety
of speculation on nature and man which character-
ized Bolingbroke's opinions. Beyond these, there
are satires and epistles, letters, correspondence,
and so forth, constituting, on the whole, a literary
* output' remarkable for its bulk and for the high
degree of excellence in metre and diction which
Pope jealously exacted. He died at Twicken-
ham in 1744,

A theory, not altogether fanciful, joins the criti-